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SOME VERSIONS OF TIMON OF ATHENS ON THE STAGE 



No Shakespearean play has a stage history more eccentric than 
that of Timon of Athens. At least fifteen different English versions 
of the play have been produced; German dramatists, from Schiller 
to Bulthaupt, have been interested in variations upon the Timon 
theme; and the influence of the play may be found in dramatic 
literatures so varied as those of France, America, and Japan. Yet 
real interest in Shakespeare's Timon of Athens, as an acting play, 
did not begin until the last quarter of the seventeenth century, long 
after its appearance in the First Folio as a Shakespearean tragedy. 
It was entered on November 8, 1623, upon the Stationer's Register 
as one of the plays "not formerly entered to other men." No 
positive evidence exists of its having been acted either before or 
after this date until Thomas Shadwell's version of the play in 1678. 
We are, however, inclined to accept Dr. Nicholson's "tolerably 
decisive proof, '" based upon the arrangement of the stage directions, 
that the play was acted before 1623. That during the latter half 
of the seventeenth century Timon was well known as the hero of a 
legend and a play is certain. The Shakespeare Allusion Book says, 
somewhat indefinitely, that "Sir William Davenant's company, 
acted .... after 1671, .... Timon of Athens. "^ Robert Gould 
refers to Timon in The Playhouse, A Satyr, 1685.' J. Drake speaking 
in 1699 of King Lear, Macbeth, and Timon of Athens says: "Twould 
be impertinent to trouble the Reader with a minute examination 
of Plays so generally known and approved. "* 

Timon of Athens, or The Man-Hater, by Thomas Shadwell, was 
acted at Dorset Garden in December, 1678. In the "Epistle Dedi- 
catory, " in which occurs Shadwell's famous declaration that Timon 
of Athens was now "made into a play," the author deigns to pay 

1 Transactions of the New Shakespeare Society (1874), p. 252, n. 2. 

2 John Munro, The Shakespeare Allusion Book, II, 322. This version was an altera- 
tion by Davenant and Shadwell. 

5 Ibid., II, 296. 

' Ibid., II, 425-26. 
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102 Stanley T. Williams 

tribute to Shakespeare: "I am now to present your Grace [the 
Duke of Buckingham] with this History of Timon, which you were 
pleased to tell me you liked, and it is the more worthy of you, since 
it has the inimitable hand of Shakespeare in it, which never made 
more masterly strokes than in this. " 

This was the first version of the tragedy. J. Drake refers to it 
in 1699 as one of "our best English Tragedies as our Hamlet, Mac- 
beth .... Timon of Athens, "' and Charles Gildon, writing a year 
earlier, says: "This play, as publish'd first by our Author, was not 
divided into Acts, but has been reviv'd with alterations, by Mr. 
Shadwell, and for a few years past, as often acted at the Theatre 
Royal, as any Tragedy I know. "^ Perhaps Shadwell's most striking 
change was in giving Timon two mistresses. Genest's synopses 
of the play show how wide were his deviations. Act I "begins with 
a soliloquy by a new character called Demetrius" and "concludes 
with a scene between Timon and Evandra, in which he professes a 
regard for her on account of former favours, but says he is so much 
in love with Melissa that he cannot live happily without her."' 
In the second act we see Melissa with her maid Chloe, and in the 
act following "Melissa having heard of Timon's distresses, orders 
her servants not to admit him."* But Timon finds that in his 
reverses "Evandra consoles him."^ In the fourth act Melissa, 
who has, meanwhile, sworn her love to Alcibiades, hears that Timon 
has discovered gold. She searches him out, but he drives her away, 
asserting his love for Evandra. The fifth act is totally changed. 
After a scene between Timon and Evandra near the cave, Alcibiades 
enters to find that Timon is dead and that Evandra has stabbed 
herself. Melissa then strives to restore herself in the graces of 
Alcibiades, but is repulsed. The Senators, with halters about their 
necks, are harangued by Alcibiades. The play ends as all lament 
the deaths of Timon and Evandra. In this version Thomas Betterton 
played Timon. 

* The Shakespeare Allusion Book, II, 425—26. 
2 Ibid., II, 421. 

8 Some Account of the English Stage, I, 248-49. 
< Ibid., I, 249. 
Hid. 
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The epilogue of The Jew of Venice^ by George Granville, Lord 
Lansdowne, implies that the play was unsuccessful, but Downes 
in Roscius Anglicanus praises it: "Timon of Athens, alter'd by 
Mr. Shadwell; 'twas very well acted, and the music in't well per- 
formed; it wonderfully pleased the Court and City; being an 
excellent moral. "^ And, in fact, the stage history of this version 
leaves no doubt as to its success. As Genest says, it was "continued 
on the acting list for many years.'" The first revival occurred 
at the Haymarket Theater on June 27, 1707.* Mills played Timon, 
Verbruggen Apemantus, and Booth Alcibiades. The parts of 
Evandra and Melissa were played, respectively, by Mrs. Porter 
and Mrs. Bradshaw. On December 8, 1720,^ the play was put on 
at Drury Lane with Booth as Timon and Mills as Apemantus, and 
on May 1, 1733,* it was acted at Covent Garden with Milward as 
Timon and Quin as Apemantus. Walker played Alcibiades. Drury 
Lane offered the play again on March 20, 1740,' for the benefit of 
Milward, who again played Timon. Finally, it was seen five years 
later at Covent Garden, on April 20, 1745,* with Hale presumably 
in the title role.* 

The next version of Timon of Athens proved to be a composite 
of both Shadwell and Shakespeare, arranged by James Love (James 
Dance) and published in 1768. It was acted at Richmond, and, 
according to Biographia Dramatica, "well received. "i" Aikin 
played Timon and Love himself Apemantus. Alcibiades was 
acted by Cautherly. In the first act one of Shadwell's songs was 
sung. Shadwell's Melissa was omitted but was frequently men- 
tioned. In the second act the dunning scene was omitted, and 
the act ended with the first two scenes of Shakespeare's third act. 
In the fourth act Evandra spoke lines usually pronounced by Flavins 

1 The lines run: "How was the Scene forlorn, and how despls'd, 

When Timon without Musick moraliz'd. " 

2 Roscius Anglicanus, or, An Historical Review of the Stage (1789), p. 47. 

3 Some Account of the English Stage, I, 251. 

« Ibid., II, 373. « Ibid., Ill, 394. s Ibid., IV, 164. 

6 Ibid., Ill, 46. ' Ibid., Ill, 609. 

» On February 6, 1711, a version of Timon of Athens was acted at the Charity School, 
Clerkenwell, under the direction of John Honeycott, the headmaster. For this offense 
Honeycott was publicly rebuked by the Society for the Promoting of Christian Knowl- 
edge. See Notes and Queries (7th Series), III, 46. 

■« IV, 339. 
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in the last act (V, i, 119-22; 129-133; 216). This act began with 
a soliloquy by Timon based on an earlier scene between him and 
Apemantus (IV, iii, 197-397). 

Richard Cumberland, leader of the school of Sentimental Drama, 
offered on December 4, 1771, at Drury Lane Theater, a typically 
eighteenth-century version of Timon of Athens. This adaptation 
has been fully discussed elsewhere.* It is suggestive to recall the 
comment of Horace Walpole that Cumberland had "caught the 
manners and diction of the original so exactly" that it was "full 
as bad a play as it was before he corrected it."^ The extraordinary 
changes in Cumberland's version include: the complete mutilation 
of the banquet scene; the omission of Apemantus' part; and the 
creation of a daughter with whom Alcibiades falls in love. In the 
second act Lucius makes love to Evanthe, the daughter of Timon, 
but is interrupted by LucuUus. This act is appreciably shortened. 
In the fourth act no courtezans nor banditti appear — concessions 
to the polite taste of the age! In the last act still more radical 
changes occur: Evanthe intercedes for the citizens; the treasure 
found in the woods by Timon proves to have been deposited there 
by LucuUus; Alcibiades' soldiers pillage Lucius' house, etc. Indeed, 
as Doran points out, Timon has "more of Cumberland and less of 
Shakespeare than the public could welcome."' 

Still another adaptation of Timon of Athens was produced at 
Covent Garden Theater on May 13, 1786, by Thomas Hull. Holman 
played Timon, Wroughton Apemantus, and Farren Alcibiades. 
Hull acted the part of Flavius and Quick that of Lucullus. "Quick 
and Wewitza (Lucius) played well," says Genest, "and did not 
make their parts too comic. "^ The European Magazine for May, 
1786, approves the interpretation of Evandra, but adds: "We 
cannot say the same of Mr. Hull's alteration, which ought to be 
consigned to oblivion. " 

With the close of the age of alterations Timon of Athens began 
to come into its own. Through the aid of elaborate scenic devices 

1 See S. T. Williams, Richard Cumberland (1917), pp. 88-91. 

2 Ibid., p. 88. 

8 History of the Stage, II, 68. 

* Some Account of the English Stage, VI, 402. 
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the original play achieved some success upon the stage. The first 
of these revivals of Shakespeare's play took place at Drury Lane on 
October 28, 1816. Genest quotes the advertisement of Lamb, the 
adapter: "The Hon. George Lamb, in the advertisement prefixed 
to the play acted on this evening says — 'the present attempt has 
been to restore Shakespeare on the stage, with no other omissions 
than such as the refinement of manners has rendered necessary — ^the 
short interpolation in the last scene has been chiefly compiled from 
Cumberland's alteration.' Lamb alludes chiefly to the characters 
of the courtezans — but much is omitted in the dialogue, and generally 
with propriety."' The main changes of Lamb were textual; the 
play as a whole adhered to the original. 

But the fame and distinction of this version of Timon of Athens 
was due, above all else, to the fact that Edmund Kean played the 
part of Timon. In a long review of the play the European Magazine 
for November, 1816, points out how exactly Kean was suited to the 
role. Likewise the New Monthly Magazine for December, 1816, 
praises this memorable performance : 

October 28th the Tragedy of Timon of Athens was performed after a 
long absence from the stage. Whoever has rfead this piece will coincide in 
the opinion attributed to the late Mr. Sheridan, that it is calculated for the 
closet only, and cannot produce a great effect in representation. Mr. Kean 
of course personated the principal character, upon which the whole interest 
of the play depends. It is certainly one of those parts in which his pecu- 
liarity of manner, his rapid transition of countenance, and the harshness of 
his voice, are employed to great advantage; but such is the nature of the 
piece, that till the conclusion of the third act he had very little opportunity 
of distinguishing himself. Here his energy, however, compensated, in a 
great measure, for the flatness of the preceding scenes. When he called on 
his persecutors to "cut out his heart in sums" to "tell out his blood" in the 
Uquidation of their demands, his eyes flashed fire, his frame seemed con- 
vulsed with passion, and his utterance choked with the violence of his rage. 
His parting exclamation, "Here, tear me, take me, and the gods fall on you! " 
was accompanied with the hurried action and horrible tone of fury and 
despair. In the succeeding scene the determination of Timon to invite his 
flatterers to a banquet, as deceitful as their promises, was finely rendered. 
The momentary pause before the idea was matured, the rapidity with which 
he directed his steward to write his friends once more, and the exultation 

' Ibid., VIII, 584. For an account of Lamb's version on the German stage see 
Jahrbuch der deutschejt Shakespeare Gesellschaft, XXXVIII, 224. 
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with which, in the anticipation of their disappointment, he exclaimed, 
"I'll once more feast the rascals," produced an electrical effect upon the 
audience. We did not think him equally happy in the delivery of the grace 
in the mock-banquet scene, but the imprecations which follow were given 
with terrifying force. In the three last scenes with Alcibiades, Apemantus 
and the Senators, which, though differing in words are nearly similar in 
effect, Kean acquitted himself admirably. Bengough's personation of 
Apemantus was far above mediocrity. Wallack as Alcibiades, and Holland 
as Flavins, were very successful. The tragedy has been got up in splendid 
style; the banquet scene in particular is superb, and the incidental music 
by Cooke, deserved the warm commendation which it received. These 
advantages, combined with Kean's extraordinary powers, procured for 
the piece a most favourable reception and frequent repetition. 

No better proof exists that Timon possesses a certain unique 
power upon the stage than these testimonies concerning Kean's 
greatness in the role. B. W. Procter, in his Ldfe of Edmund Kean, 
says that "Kean, as was to be expected, gave all the dialogue in the 
latter part of the play with prodigious effect: his retorts upon 
Apemantus, and his curses upon ungrateful Athens .... were 
made as fierce as voice and expression could render them. "^ Oulton, 
also, in his History of the Theater, praises this production.^ But 
the two most vivid records of Kean as Timon are found in F. W. 
Hawkins' Life of Edmund Kean.^ The second description is from 
the pen of Leigh Hunt: 

The sustained force of his Shylock, and the caustic vigour of his Richard 
might have been accepted as a reliable presage of the excellence with which 
he embodied the Timon of Shakespeare. His acting throughout was deep 
in feeling, intense, varied, and powerful. The earlier dialogues passed 
off with a degree of languor from which the finest acting could not redeem 
them; but as the play advanced, admiration of Kean's talent excited a 
deep solicitude; and the energy with which he gave the execrations of 
Timon, the intense thought which he infused into every word of his parting 
address to Athens, his altercation with the rugged and philosophical Ape- 
mantus, and his encouragement of the thieves in their warfare upon mankind, 
were unexceptionably admirable. His burst of impatience, "Give me 
breath," and the manner in which he reprobated the guests at the empty 
feast, were electrical; and nothing could have been more beautiful, or in 
closer conformity with the spirit of the part, than the grim and savage fury 
which possessed him throughout his different encounters with those who 
disturbed his solitude in the woods. Mr. Harry Stoe Van Dyk writes in an 

■ P. 179. 2 1, 345. 3 1, 396-99. 
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unpublished letter that Kean breathed the very soul of melancholy and 
tenderness in those impressive words: 

"But myself, who had the world as my confectionary; 
The mouths, the tongues, the eyes and hearts of men 
At duty, more than I could frame employment; 
That numberless upon me stuck, as leaves 
Do on the oak, have, with one winter's brush, 
Fell from their boughs and left me open, bare 
For every storm that blows" (IV, iii, 259-66). 

"The finest scene in the whole performance," writes Leigh Hunt, "was 
the one with Alcibiades. We never remember the force of contrast to have 
been more truly pathetic. Timon, digging in the woods with his spade, 
hears the approachof military music; he starts, waits its approach silently, 
and at last in comes the gallant Alcibiades with a train of splendid soldiery. 
Never was scene more effectively managed. First you heard a sprightly 
quick march playing in the distance. Kean started, listened, and leaned in a 
fixed and angry manner on his spade, with frowning eyes and hps full of 
the truest feeUng, compressed but not too much so; he seemed as if resolved 
not to be deceived, even by the charm of a thing inanimate; — the audience 
were silent; the march threw forth its gallant notes nearer and nearer, the 
Athenian standards appear, then the soldiers come treading on the scene 
with that air of confident progress which is produced by the accompaniment 
of music; and at last, while the squalid misanthrope still maintains his 
posture and keeps his back to the strangers, in steps the young and victorious 
Alcibiades, in the flush of victorious expectation. It is the encounter of 
hope and despair. " 

Such comment concerning an almost forgotten stage history is 
especially valuable since the play has been generally neglected by 
the ordinary theatrical criticism of the day. Francis Gentleman, 
in The Dramatic Censor,^ does not devote space to Timon, and, 
most unluckily, Hazlitt's famous body of Shakespearean criticism 
contributes nothing to the stage history of the tragedy. In 1840 
Macready examined the play, with a view to producing it, but 
contented himself with writing in his Diary that it was "only an 
incident with comments on it. "^ In 1851 Samuel Phelps brought it 
forward, magnificently staged: "On the 15th September [Phelps] 
produced with great splendour Shakespeare's Timon of Athens, 
and again made a tremendous effect on play-goers generally in the 
character of Timon. Old habitues and the critics who remembered 

» Francis Gentleman, The Dramatic Ceneor (1770). 

2 The Diaries of William Charles Macready, II (1833-51), 65. 
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Edmund Kean in this character all said Phelps surpassed him. "^ 
Phelps had a strong supporting company: George Bennett's Ape- 
mantus was a worthy companion portrait; Marston this time 
played Alcibiades (on its next production Apemantus) and the 
whole strength of the fine working company was engaged in the 
piece. Timon was played some forty nights between the first 
production and Christmas.^ 

A few newspaper criticisms of the performance are quoted in the 
Ldfe of Samuel Phelps* Details of this production especially noted 
were the "Greek interiors," the "classical landscapes," and the 
final scene at the tomb of Timon. Of the oratory, in particular, 
"the curse at the end of the third act .... brought down the 
curtain with a tumult of applause." Mr. Marston's Apemantus 
was of the greatest service to the effectiveness of the scene: " With 
a countenance deformed by malignity, and abject deportment, a 
sharp spiteful glance, and a hard-hitting delivery of the pointed 
language, this personage was a most admirable type of the worst 
species of the cynic breed."* 

Phelps revived his production at Sadler's Wells on October 11, 
1856, with new "rich garments and costly materials," and "the 
scenery being new painted."^ Marston played Apemantus, Rae 
Flavins, and Rayner Alcibiades. A review of the piece appeared 
in the Morning Advertiser: The "scenery," says the critic, is "not 
only archaeologically correct, but picturesquely beautiful; and the 
diorama that shows the attack on Athens by Alcibiades, and the 

march of his army, is a masterpiece of effect and contrivance 

The applause burst out in spontaneous volleys."* 

Reference has been found (The Athenaeum, May 28, 1904) to a 
performance of Timon of Athens, under the direction of Charles 
Calvert, the actor-manager, at Manchester, about 1864. But 
apparently no official record of such a performance has survived. 

1 W. M. Phelps and J. Forbes-Robertson, Life of Samuel Phelps, p. 121. 

' Ibid. 

' Ibid., pp. 222-24. 

> Ibid., p. 222. "As Apemantus in 'Timon ol Athens' Henry Marston gave the 
biting retorts ol the misanthropic philosopher with unforced point and excellent effect" 
(John Westland Marston, Our Recent Actors, II, 53-54). 

' W. M. Phelps and J. Forbes-Eobertson, Life of Samuel Phelps, p. 152. 

• Ibid., p. 152. Professor Morley in The Diary of a London Playgoer, p. 154, says 
that "Timon of Athens is wholly a poem to the Sadler's Wells audience." 
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The next acting of the play which has left us a definite history is 
that sponsored by F. R. Benson, the actor-manager, at the Shake- 
speare Festival at Stratford-on-Avon, in 1892. Shakespearean 
revivals began on Monday, April 18, and concluded with three 
performances of Timon of Athens, one on Friday, April 22, and two 
on the poet's birthday. The Academy of April 16, 1892, has the 
following notice: 

The annual series of memorial performances at Stratford-on-Avon, 
which have again this year, for the fifth time, been undertaken by Mr. F. R. 
Benson, will consist of eight representations of Shakespeare's plays, includ- 
ing a revival of "Timon of Athens" a tragedy that has not been seen on 
the boards since Phelps produced it at Sadler's Wells about twenty-five 
years ago. 

The version was compressed into three acts, and Benson himself 
played the part of Timon. The following account of an eye witness 
is of interest: 

Mr. MoUison gave a good Apemantus, and Mr. Swete a respectable, but 
heavy, and rather too melting Flavins. But there is really only one "part" 
in "Timon of Athens" and that was played by Mr. Benson and played well. 
The change from the graceful and gracious lord to the bitter and broken 
misanthrope was skilfully worked out. The five acts were thrown into 
three, to hasten the action, and the scenery was pretty if not always true to 
reality. The music was necessarily incongruous. But though giving much 
credit to Mr. Benson for his representation, we became more than ever 
convinced that this one man play, without lovers and love scenes, without 
plot or counterplot, would never be a popular one for the public and mer- 
cenary stage. We are glad to have seen it, for we think we learn something 
more of Shakespeare's mind and art in every representation of his works; 
but it leaves us sad. Lord Timon's "feast" made a picturesque and classic 
picture, and the "masque of ladies" was only too congruous with modern 
taste. The mock feast was less studied; and the long and dragging scene 
in the woods where visitor after visitor arrive and depart, became rather 
monotonous. The termination was varied at each representation. On 
Friday Timon was found dead by his friends and the speechifying was at 
his side. On Saturday, the reading of his gravestone was among his friends 
in another scene; and the death scene was only a momentary tableau, a 
finer effect, a solitary ending to the solitary man.' 

' Poet Lore, IV, 374—75. In a recent letter to the present writer (June 8, 1919) 
Mr. Benson says of this production: "The points we laid stress on were: Banquets, 
dancing girls, flutes, wine, colour, and form. Then comes the contrast of the sour misery, 
the embittered wisdom, the impotent rage against the false gods and the end of the 

man who yearned for truth and wisdom and love I love the play and the part. 

I take it that it is somewhat of a preliminary study for Lear, approached from a different 
angle. " 
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Timon was acted again in London on May 18, 1904, at the Court 
Theater. The London Times of May 19 notes that the play achieved 
a run of some ten nights : " Last night Mr. J. H. Leigh added Timon 
of Athens to his choice little record of Shakespearean revivals. This 
rather quaint play, which has not been seen in London since 
Phelps produced it at Sadler's Wells half a century ago, is acted 
with zeal and intelligence by every member of the Court company. 
There is of course no 'female interest' in the play, and even the 
ladies Timandra and Phrynia, ' mistresses to Alcibiades, ' have been 
on this occasion virtually reduced to dumb-show; but there is a 
lovely ballet, and a Cupid who might have strayed out of Offenbach's 
Belle Helene. Altogether it is what Jim Pinkerton would call an 
'olio of attractions.'" The Athenaeum of May 28, 1904, states 
that this adaptation was based upon Benson's version of 1892. 

The Timon story had currency also in Germany. Beginning 
in 1778' adaptations of Shakespeare's tragedy began to appear. 
Many of these were so free as to retain few traces of the original, 
but one or two adhere scrupulously to Shakespeare. Many of these 
versions have survived, and all of them are interesting examples 
of the remarkable stage history of the play. 

Study of such important dramatic histories as Cohn's Shake- 
speare in Germany or Creizenach's Englische Comodianten fails to 
show that the English players acted Timon in Germany. Never- 
theless, the revival of interest in Timon as a dramatic theme occurred 
before the English Shadwell's renaissance of the play, for in 1671, 
at Thorn, was brought out Timon, oder der Missbrauch des Reich- 
tums.^ This play, however, is rather a version of Lucian's Dialogue 
than of Shakespeare's play. Apparently the earliest known version 
of Shakespeare's Timon of Athens adapted for the German stage 
appeared about a century later, offered by the K. K. Censur-Actuarius, 
F.J.Fischer. Gen^e notes: "1778. Timon von Athen, ein Schau- 
spiel in dreyen Aufziigen. (Schauspiel von Shakespeare. Fiirs 
Prager Theater adaptirt von F. J. Fischer.) Prag 1778. "' Fischer 
curtailed the play, blending the second and third acts into one and 

1 Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft, XXXI, 86. 

2 Ihid., XXXI, 86, note, 
s Ibid., XXXI, 86. 
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eliminating other passages until only three acts remained. So far as 
known this version was never acted. 

The interest shown in reviving Shakespeare by such men as 
Schroeder of Hamburg and Dalberg of Mannheim' made it inevitable 
that Timon of Athens should receive attention as an acting play. 
Thus we find that Schiller himself is concerned about its production. 
In connection with his study of the stage he writes: "Unsere Schau- 
biihne hat noch eine grosse Eroberung ausstehen, von deren Wich- 
tigkeit erst der Erfolg sprechen wird. Shakespeare's 'Timon von 
Athen ' ist, soweit ich mich besinnen kann, noch auf keiner deutschen 
Biihne erschienen; und so gewiss ich den Menschen vor allem 
Andern zuerst in Shakespeare aufsuche, so gewiss weiss ich im 
ganzen Shakespeare kein Stiick, wo er wahrhafter vor mir stande, 
wo er lauter und beredter zu meinem Herzen sprache, wo ich mehr 
Lebenswahrheit lernte als im 'Timon von Athen.' Es ist wahres 
Verdienst um die Kunst, dieser Goldader nachzugraben. "^ More 
than this, Schiller, in a letter to Dalberg of August 24, 1784, expressed 
the intention, never fulfilled, of himself adapting Timon^ 

Dalberg, the famous stage manager, had the honor of first 
producing Shakespeare's play in Germany, or at least a version of 
it on the stage. Timon of Athens, adapted by Dalberg, was acted at 
Mannheim on March 22, 1789. This adaptation was far from being 
conservative: Timon is the lover of Timandra and the murderer 
of Sempronius — changes hardly acceptable, I believe, to those 
interested today in the problem of Timon of Athens. Nevertheless, 
these changes accomplish one result, namely the motivation of 
Alcibiades' speech before the Senate! The play was a lawless 
version of Shakespeare, was badly produced, and was acted only 
twice. But this failure pointed the way to other and better pro- 
ductions of Timon.* 

In all probability the next version of Timon of Athens acted on 
the German stage was that of Albert Lindner, which appeared at 

1 Ibid., XXV, 25-36. 

2 Ibid., XXXI, 85. 

« Ibid., XXV, 25, and XXI, 86. 

' The part of Timon was played by Bock; the r61es of Plavlus, Apemantus, and 
Alcibiades were acted respectively by Bell, IfHand, and Beck. See Jahrbuch der deutschen 
Shakes-peare Gesellschaft, XXXI, 89. 
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Berlin on April 29, 1871. ^ The manuscript reads: "Timon von 
Athen. Trauerspiel in 5 Akten von Wilkins und Shakespeare. 
Fiir die neuere Btihne iibersetzt und in 4 Akten bearbeitet von Dr. 
Albert Lindner. "^ The original was daringly altered by this adapter. 
New characters are introduced, notably the Senators, Antiphon, 
Periander, Thrasyllus, and Agathon, and Timon's servants Cleon, 
Lichas, and Nessus. The courtezans are dispensed with; instead 
the reader is entertained with the loves of Alcibiades and Aspasia. 
There are many changes in phraseology and incident: the fool is 
no more; songs are introduced; and the banquet scene is expanded. 

Interest in Timon of Athens had evidently been aroused, but it is 
only necessary to compare its record with that of other Shake- 
spearean plays in Germany to discover its failure to secure a definite 
hold upon the stage. Between 1876 and 1892 the Merchant of Venice 
was performed approximately one thousand times; during this 
period Timon of Athens was, apparently, not acted a single night.' 
The next appearance of the tragedy was on November 12, 1892, 
at the Hof-und-National Theater in Munich,* when it was adapted 
for the stage by Heinrich Bulthaupt. This play is the freest of all 
the free versions of Timon. The dramatis personae are almost 
unrecognizable. The play begins with a scene between the house- 
keeper, Lesbia, and Timon's daughter, Klytia, and includes episodes 
between Klytia and her husband Glaukon, Alcibiades and an Athen- 
ian named Klinias, Alcibiades and the daughter of Timon. Timon 
is thus provided by Bulthaupt with both a daughter and a son-in-law. 

1 Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft, XXXI, 89. A free adaptation of 
Timon of Athens, in a collection of Shakespeare's tragedies, made by Meyer, may have 
been acted about 1825, but it is unlilcely that such was the case. Another stage arrange- 
ment of the play was made by Peodor Wehl, the editor of Die Deutsche Schaubuhne, 
in 1862. This alteration followed the original with consistency except for the deletion 
of the Senate scene. In its place is substituted, at the beginning of the fourth act, 
another scene designed to motivate more effectively the relations between Timon and 
Alcibiades. It is possible that this version was never acted, but the following notice 
seems to indicate its appearance on the stage: "1863 Leipzig .... na«h der Schlegel 
Tieck'schen Uebers. bearb. von P. Wehl." See Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare 
Gesellschaft, XXV, 25, note, and XXXI, 103. Timon was apparently played by Hanisch. 
It is probable that a version written by August Presenius was neither acted nor printed. 
See ibid., XXXI. 82 ff. 

» Ibid., XXXI, 89. For a complete account of the theory of Wilkins' share in the 
composition of Timon of Athens see the article by Delius, Jahrbuch der deutschen Shake- 
speare Gesellschaft, II, 335—61. 

3 Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft; see Statistischer Ueberblick, in 
XII-XXVIII. 

t Ibid., XXXI, 106. 
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Ventidius is replaced by a character called Menander. More 
significant changes are the greater emphasis placed upon the Alci- 
biades theme, the compression of Shakespeare's second and third 
acts into one, and the development of the banquet scene. After 
Timon's ruin Glaukon remains alone with Timon. The latter 
laments that the bridegroom must take Klytia dowerless. But 
this Glaukon does not intend to do; he renounces the marriage. 
In the ensuing quarrel Klytia enters, and weeps at the feet of her 
disloyal lover. Glaukon persists in his refusal, is struck down by a 
golden candlestick in the hand of Timon, and dies in the arms of 
Klytia! It is difficult to conceive of a more ironical travesty upon 
the ancient and venerable story of Lucian and Shakespeare. 

Nevertheless, the public preferred Timon, the murderer, to 
Timon, the misanthrope. Bulthaupt's play enjoyed a success 
unknown to earlier versions. The critics were dubious, but Fre- 
senius says that he himself heard the audience call repeatedly for 
the author.! Its popularity as an acting play in the nineties is 
attested by the following somewhat incomplete list of performances 
throughout Germany: 1894, twenty performances on six different 
stages (Berlin, four; Bremen, four; Cassel, three; Dusseldorf, 
three; Oldenburg, three; Schwerin, three); 1895, six performances 
on three different stages (Braunschweig, two; Breslau, two; Stutt- 
gart, two); 1896, seven performances on four different stages 
(Braunschweig, one; Lubeck, three; Prag, two; Stuttgart, one.)^ 

It is easy to suggest the similarity of attitude of EngUsh and 
German dramatists toward Shakespeare's Timon of Athens. It 
offered, obviously, material for the scissors and the amending pen. 
The English interest in the experimentation focused in the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries, the German in the late eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. And in both countries, when revision 
was most absurd, occurred the inevitable reaction to the noble 
original. In England there appeared Kean's and Phelps's nineteenth- 
century productions, and in Germany the production at Munich, 

■ Ihid.. XXXI. 116. See also i6i(f.,XXIX. 110-47. 

^Ibid., XXXI, 433-38. The freedom of Bulthaupt's version is evidenced In the 
following noticeof the performance of the play: "Timon von Athen, mit freier Benutzimg 
der Shakespeare zugeschrlebenen Dichtung von Heinrich Bulthaupt" (ibid., XLIX, 
122-36, and XLV, 138). Two performances of Timon of Athena, presumably of this 
version, occurred at Ziirich in 1899 (ibid., XXXVI, 347). 
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September 19, 1910, in the new Shakespeare theater. In Germany, 
after Bulthaupt's presentation of Timon as a domestic thug, it 
became clear that the many variations of the Timon story led 
nowhere. Fresenius says: "Das Original tiberragt sie alle bei 
weitem. Es diirfte sich deshalb schon der Mtihe verlohnen, der 
ursprunglichen Dichtung, nur mit allernotwendigsten Kurzungen 
und Xnderungen, noch ein weiteres Mai auf die Biihne zu verhelfen. 
Man wage den Versuch. "' And Frenzel, thinking of Lindner's 
version, says: "Wozu iiberhaupt diese Bearbeitungen? Mit einem 
Strich durch die Reden Timons wider Timandra und Phrynia kann 
man ohne den geringsten Anstoss das Stuck iiberall darstellen. "^ 
The revival at Munich followed the original as much as possible 
in a version of three acts given without interruptions. The basis 
of the text was Paul Heyse's translation.' As in Phelps's revivals, 
the stage settings were elaborate and were founded upon a careful 
study of the text. The last act of the tragedy, for example, was 
pronounced against a background of Greek landscape, with glimpses 
in the distance of the city crowned by the Acropolis. 

England, the country of Shakespeare's birth, and Germany, 
the country which professes to have discovered him, naturally 
witnessed more performances of Timon of Athens than other lands. 
But, comparatively obscure as the play is, it has influenced other 
dramatic literatures. For many years Shakespeare's footing upon 
the French stage was insecure. Evidently the more accepted plays 
had first place; nevertheless, versions of Timon, or plays distinctly 
affected by the Timon story were acted. Br6court's Timon, per- 
formed first August 13, 1684, was based upon Lucian, and probably 
owed nothing to Shakespeare.* F. W. Hawkins, in his Annals of 
the French Stage speaks of the piece as an "undramatic dramatization 
of Lucian's dialogue," but says that it "was represented seventeen 
times. "^ In all probability Br6court's other play upon this subject, 
Les Flatteurs trompes ou I'ennemi des faux amis, is connected in no 

^ Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare Qesellachaft, XXXI, 82—135, and XLIX, 127. 
2 Ibid., XLIX, 127. 
' Ibid., XXXI, 122. 

* Dictionnaire Dramatique, III, 276. See also Anecdotes Dramatiques, II, 226—27, 
and Dictionnaire des Thedtres de Paris, V (1756), 465. 
^Ibid., II, 15S. 
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way with the English dramatist. Both plays, however, attest 
French recognition of Timon as a dramatic subject, as does another 
version of the story which appeared some years later: "Timon le 
Misanthrope, com^die en trois actes, en prose, avec des divertisse- 
ments, par Delisle, aux Italiens, 1722. "^ The original theme was 
much embellished by Delisle. 

Certainly by the last half of the eighteenth century Shakespeare's 
Timon of Athens must have become familiar to French students of 
the drama, for between 1746 and 1749 Pierre de la Place translated 
the play,^ while Pierre Letourneur's rendering was made between 
1776 and 1782.' "Petitot thought," says Jusserand in Shakespeare 
in France, "(but wrongly) that he had discovered an imitation of 
Timon in Le Dissapateur by Destouches. "* The first French play 
strongly influenced by Shakespeare's Timon of Athens seems to have 
been that written by Louis-Sebastian Mercier, another translator 
of Shakespeare, during the Revolution, in 1794: "Timon d'Athenes, 
en cinq actes et en prose, imitation de Shakespeare, Paris ' an iii. ' "* 
In this version Timon usurps a unique function. He becomes a 
mouthpiece for the political unrest of the age. The Preface includes 
a diatribe against Robespierre, and all of Timon's misanthropy has 
a political twist. The author's purpose is made clear in the Preface : 
"Timon d'Athenes 6tait surnonam6 le haisseur des hommes. Ah! 
si quelqu'un avait le droit affreux de les hair, ce serait peut-etre 
celui qui aurait vecii en France depuis dix-huit mois, au milieu de 
tant de scenes de d^mence at de fureurs. L'histoire en est si effroy- 
able que si Ton ne se hMe d'en rassembler les temoignages, on la 
prendra dans deux ans pour un roman calomnieux de la nature 
humaine. Des hommes de sang et de t6n^bres au nom de la Repub- 
lique une et indivisible ont metamorphose la sainte colore d'un grand 
peuple en veritable canabalisme, ont corrumpu tout h la fois, la 
politique, les lois, la langue et la morale."* In the banquet scene 

1 Dictionnaire des Thidtres de Paris, V, 465—66. 

= Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft, XXXVIII, 111-17. 
s Ibid. 

• Pp. 238-39, note. 

' Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft, XXXVIII, 111. See also J. J. 
Jusserand, Shakespeare in France, p. 439, note. 

« Preface, p. li. See also Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft, XXXVIII, 
113. 
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and in the last interview with the Senators before his cave Timon's 
anathemas against Athens are really directed against France. In 
the latter scene he cries out: 

Oui, je suis malade de dugout, du dugout de ce monde d'ou vous avez 
banni le r^gne de la justice, des moeurs et des lois .... Vos lois poli- 
tiques, vos lois eiviles, toutes ne sont elles pas cruelles? .... Eh! que 
ne feront point le crime insolent et I'audace effren^e, lorsqu'ils seront 
assures del'impunit6 ? Dieux! dans ces ^pouvantables jours, donnez du 
moins une marque de votre puissance; I'homme n'est plus fait h votre 
image.' 

This is not Timon speaking, but rather Mercier fresh from the 
scenes of the Revolution. 

In form Mercier's play is very like Shakespeare's. It is short- 
ened, but the leading characters are retained, though some names 
are changed, notably Lucides for Lucius, Semphronide for Sem- 
pronius, and LucuUim^ for Lucullus. The painter is called Pic- 
tomane, and the poet Spondeas. The play was very probably acted, 
though I have found no positive record of performance. 

One is inclined to suspect that Moliere's famous misanthrope 
was influenced by Shakespeare's play, especially when one finds 
such a device as Coquelin has pointed out as occurring in both, 
namely the repast of hot water, an incident which also occurs in 
L'Auvergnat of Labille. Certainly the influence, though not clearly 
traced, has persisted, for a dramatic historian's account of La Cigue, 
acted at the Odeon on May 20, 1844, describes this piece as a spirited 
comedy "qui rapelle pour le fond, le Timon d'Athenes de Shake- 
speare, et pour la forme, la maniere grecque d' Andre Chenier. "^ 

It is almost unthinkable, so widely has Shakespeare been trans- 
lated, read, and acted, that Timon of Athens, in some form, has not 
been performed in practically all European countries. There have 
been, for example, adaptations of the play in the United States 
and in Japan. Timon of Athens, arranged for the stage by N. H. 
Bannister, was first acted in New York at the little boxlike Franklin 
Theater on April 8, 1839.' An American revival of the play of con- 

1 Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft, XXXVIII, 113. 

= Paul Porel et Georges Monval, L'Od6on, II (1882), 232. 

' T. A. Browne, A History of the New York Stage, I, 260. Richard Mansfield con- 
sidered seriously bringing forward a production of Timon of Athens " In the search for 
new characters the Shalcespearean gallery was continually under scrutiny. Timon of 
Athens, Palstaff, and King John were often on the verge of production." Of. Paul 
Wilstach, Richard Mansfield, p. 417. 
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siderable importance was that of Mr. Frederick Warde, when on 
tour in 1910.^ The version was free, the most notable change being 
that of the final episode. The play ends with a procession of soldiers 
and citizenry following Timon's body as it is borne along in lamenta- 
tion. The piece was elaborately staged, and there was introduced 
a pantomime, called The Senses, together with a Greek dance. This 
version of Timon of Athens was acted more than a dozen times in 
various American cities of the South and West, and it achieved 
appreciable success. 

The Japanese play founded upon Shakespeare's Timon was 
acted about 1914. The adaptation was made by Koshu Kojima 
for the Shintomiza Theater of Tokio. Romeo and Juliet, known in 
Japan as the Riddle of the Heart Threads Solved, and The Merchant of 
Venice, entitled Law-Suit with Human Flesh as a Pledge, had been 
popular plays. Similarly Timon of Athens, called The Sound of the 
Bell, was successful. The tragedy has many additions and changes, 
but various incidents such as the scene in the garden of the Viscount 
Hozumi, the Japanese Timon, with his flattering friends, show 
clearly the influence of Shakespeare.^ 

Stanley T. Williams 

Yale Universitt 

1 Accounts of Mr. Warde*s performances of Timon of Athens are accessible in records 
of the stage and prompt-books, now in the possession of Mr. Warde. Mr. Warde informed 
the present writer that he once acted the part of Flaminius in an English production of 
Timon at Manchester. He says that Richard Mansfield told him that Timon of Athena 
was "worthless for stage presentation." 

2 The Nation, CIII, 90 (July 27, 1916). 
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